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ROBERT NOURSE, 
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Statement of the Position of the 
Am. and For. Bible Society and 
of the Grounds of its Recent 
Action. 


ln idditional Misrepresentation 


he facts already presented will also serve 
an important purpose as showing the utter 
eroundlessness of another singular misrepre- 
sentation in the address of Dr. Cone. After 
stating that the ‘Tract’ in advocacy of the 
New Version project, had been sent gratuit- 
ously to all the Life Directors and Life Mem- 
bers of the Society, ‘that they might examine 
for themselves ; that their ‘aim’ was to ‘bring 
the matter before the minds of the Bible rea- 
ders,that they might understand it,’ [that is,in 
the light in which it was viewed by themselves ] 
he immediately adds, after referring to the 
manner in which this ‘gratuitous’ act of kind- 
ness had been ‘requited’ by their brethren, 


and a half per cent., to) 


Bernard’s Bible. 


In conclusion, we ask the reader to endeav- 
or to bring before his mind the probable 
grouds on which, in view of the ‘fear’ that 
Bernard’s Bible ‘would be regarded as in 
some way connected with the Society,’ it is as- 
serted by our brethren that it appeared ‘rea- 
sonable, that such an impression if possible 
be avoided ; and to decide for himself how far 
these reasons are identical with those which 
existed for the recent action of the Am. and 
For. Bible Society ; and which will continue 
to exist for similar action on the part of any 
other organization which hopes to identify it- 
self with the denomination. That ;Bernard’s 
Bible eontained most, if not all of the impor- 
tant alterations for which they contend, will 
not, we presume, be denied. That it was not 
in all respects such as might be desired, could 
not be the ground of their objection, as the 
same would be true of any other version that 
the publisher of that work, for the sake of 
having it adopted by the Society, would read- 
ily have consented to the introduction of any 
alterations that might have been deemed nec- 
essary or expedient. And yet our brethren, 
notwithstauding all that they are accustomed 
to urge in general terms, as to the uncondi- 
tional ‘duty’ of the Society to promote the cir- 
culation of versions of precisely the character, 
in every essentia/ particular, of Bernard’s Bi- 


ble, have no hesitation in admitting that it was 
proper that it should avoid even the suspicion 
of any connection with that work; that there 
were valid objections to its being circulated 
‘according to demand, or kept on sale for ‘such 
as might wish it, even for the purposes of in- 
spection’ or consultation only; in fine, that 


‘They have condemned us unjustly and with- 
out a he wring. Tow this latter assertion can 
be reconciled with what is said respecting the 
character and intent of the ‘tract’ prepared 
and extensively circulated, we are utterly at 
loss to determine. Even onthe supposition that) 
it is intended to concede that they had been 
disappointed in the effect which their argu- 
ments had prodaced on the minds of their 
brethren, itis in no sense true, alter a tract 
carefully prepared, professing to set forth 
their plan of operation, with the object which 
they had in view, and presenting at length 
such considerations as they supposed were 
best adapted to secure for it a favorable re- 
gard, had been sent to all the Life Members 
for the express purpose of enablirg them to 
‘understand’ the matter as it was viewed by 
themselves that they had been ‘condemned 
without a hearing 

It is hardly possible that Dr. Cone intends 
to indicate exception to the fact that brethren 
‘opposed’ to his views had, as the only means 
left them of counteracting the influence of a 
movement for which they were not responsible 
and by which it was sought by specious rep- 
resentations, to prepossess the minds of mem- 
bers with impressions favorable to a measure 
(see N. Y. Chronicle, pp. 60, 62, 63, 64, 67, 
68,) believed io be destructive both to the 
peace and usefulness of the Society, had on 
various occasions met lo express their oppost- 
tion, and, with a view of arousing the denom- 
ination to a just conception of the impending 
danger, had sent forth the reasons on which 
it was based. ‘This opposition was expressed 
not,—as in view of the known position and 
policy of the Society it might, without the 
slightest impropriety, have been,—before our 
brethren had an opportunity of explaining 
and urging their views, but on the contrary, 
directly in view of the explanation, and argu- 
ments and appeals, which they had actually 
made and published, and sent to all the Life 
Members of the society, for the purpose of ef- 
fecting,—in the significant language of the 
Secretary,—a ‘change’ in their views,—with- 
out which be was doubtful whether it would 
be possible to carry the measure at the ensu- 
ing anniversary. 

These facts are important, as showing how 
utterly groundless is the impression which 
some have endeavored to excite. that the mem- 
bers of the Society at the last anniversary 
acted without due consideration of the subject. 


| ner associated with the Society’s operations,’ 


‘lish language not already ‘received’ by the 


That the Life Members at least,—and it was 
of these chiefly that the meeting was compos- 
ed,—had in their possession the meahs of 
‘forming a deliberate opinion of the subject,’ is, 
even fromthe point of view taken by Dr. 
Cone, directly admitted by himself ; and if, in 
‘forming’ their ‘opinion, they did not attach 
to his views and arguments the importance 
claimed for them, or took into the account 
other facts and considerations, conceived of as 
more worthy of regard, there surely was not 
in all this any ground for complaint. Indeed, 
it required no extended argument to convince 
the great body of the members of what was 
with them matter of simple consciousness,to wit 
that they had become connected withthe So- 
ciety on the well-defined condition—embraced 
in authorized assurances, as we have seen 
above—that it was neither its duty nor its 
province to put forth an altered English Ver- 


there were sufficient reasons for its being ‘dis- 
tinctly known’ that it was ‘in no form or man- 


This is precisely the position which the Soci- 
ty, in view of its recognized and well-defined 
principles, and its oft-repeated pledges, had 
reason to expect would be taken and main- 
tained with regard to any version in the Eng- 


churches. But it was observed, as an indi- 
cation of unaccountable inconsist ency, that in 
the very document in which this decisive lan- 
guage is used with respect to Bernard’s Bible, 
it was announced that another version, far in- 
ferior (as it would not be difficult to prove,) 
to that work in every essential feature which 
could commend it to the favorable regard of 
the Society, presenting changes which a just 
criticism must unhesitatingly condemn, had 
been prepared by themselves, and would be of- 
fered to the Society at the ensuing anniversa- 
ry for ‘acceptance,’ to be printed and circula- 
ted according to demand !—the only redeem- 
ing feature in the plan (claimed in its behalf) 
being that the work should be subject to ‘fur- 
ther emendations,’and that the Society, if, after 
having adopted various important alterations 
upon the representation of the authors that 
they were imperatively "demanded by fidelity 
to the original, and a properregard for the 
‘truth’ and that they had been made ‘without 
the hazard of any difference of opinion among 
those acquainted with the Greek,’—it should 
become convinced that they were unwarrant- 
ed or inexpedient, should have the privilege 
of repudiating them, and returning to the good 
old phraseology of the common version !— 
The adoption of sucha course, it will be seen 
at a glance, would justly expose the Society 
to the charge of trifling with the Word of 
God, and would tend inevitably to bring the 
whole work of the Bible distribution into con- 
tempt. And yetour brethren are surprised 
and grieved, and claim to have been ‘requited 
illy ? that their ‘work of faith and labor of 
love’ (See Dr. Cone’s Address, p. 68,) in 
seeking by every available means to involve 
the Society in such a project, were not receiv- 
ed with favor; and that both the version pre- 
pared and the plan proposed should have 
been so unconditionally and unceremoniously 
rejected. We think we do notstate the case 
too strongly , or present the proposition urged 
upon the Society in any other than its true 
light. And we repeat, our only surprise is,— 
in view of these and the other facts specified 
in the foregoing examination, on the ground 
of which the Society had the fullest reason to 
expect a different course, and in view of the 
important interests which were involved,— 
that the opposition expressed should have 
been so generally and specifically in con- 
demnation, not of the men, but of the measures 


they had adopted and urged on to execution. 
As an instance of this distinction, it may suf- 
fice that we refer to the resolutions adopted 
at the meeting in Oliver street. 

Conclusion. 

Most of the facts adduced in the foregoing 
statement have already, in different forms and 
for different purposes, been referred to in the 
recent discussions of the question which has 
agitated the Society. But it was deemed im- 


sion of the Scriptures; and that it ought to 


remain true to its pledges and acknowledged 
principles. 


portant that they should be presented in one 


which, so unexpectedly and unwarrantably, | .ommemorative of the death of Christ, be sub- 


connected view ; and their direct bearing on |e had never instituted, in which he had nev- 
the recent action and present position of the|er participated, with which his acts and his 


and proper light. It is for this purpose that 
we solicit for them the particular attention of 
the Christian public. Whatever palliating 
circumstances may be supposed to exist, or 
may be urged in explanation of the measures 
by which the Society has been involved in 
the recent agitation, we believe there is no 
ground for dispute as to the simple facts as 
presented in this examination, They will al- 
ways remain on the page of history as an in- 
fallible exposition of the true position and 
principles of the Society, and as explaining the 
real grounds of its recentaction, And it is 
important that they should be held up before 
the community with a distinctness and prom- 
inence which will secure for them the atten- 
tion which they deserve. 

Itought to be distinctly understood that 
the position of the Society is the same now as 
at the same time it was organized ; and which 
is stated with such clearness, and defended 
with such cogency in the ‘Protest’ as quoted 
above, entered by our brethren against the ac- 
tion of the American Bible Society in 1836 
a position which has the advantage of being 
not only unexceptionable in principle, but en- 
tirely practicable in its application. Its ‘prin- 
ciple’ of action, as set forth in the preamble to 
the Constitution, is admitted to be the same 
now as whenit was so zealously defended 
and earnestly recommended to the confidenc® 
and united support of the lovers of the Bible 
by our esteemed brethren Cone and Maclay. 
To that principle it has manifested the fullest- 
determination to remain true. And, we re- 
peat, if it ever deserved the undivided co-ope- 
ration of the churches, it deserves it equally 


E. T. 


now. 
+> 


Tracts for the Churches. 


No. 4 of these tracts by bro. Edmund Turney, 
has just been issued from the press of E. H. Fletch- 
er, New York, and displays the same clearness of 
discrimination, force of argument and Scripture au- 
thority as No. 3, by the same writer, which was 
some time since noticed. The object of this tract 
is to show that immersion is what the word baptize, 
as used in the New Testament, properly expresses; 
that this is its simple meaning ; and that conse- 
quently the only term by whieh its true meaning 
can be truly expressed, in other languages, are 
those which like itself, signify to immerse. It is of 
course involved, asthe writer remarks, that the 
only question which can exist respecting the man- 
ner in which baptism may be observed is in reality 
simply a question respecting the manner of perfor- 
ming wnmersion. And the only query touching the 
practice of Pedo Baptists that can be raised is, can 
the rite of emmersion be properly observed in a cer- 
emony of sprinkling * And this query is, as will 
be seen by a glance, entirely parallel with another 
—ean the command to eat and drink in the appoint- 
ment of the supper be obeyed by the use of bread 
and wine,in which nothing like eating or drinking is 
involved ? Every thing from the pen of Br. Turney 
is eminently distinguished for strong thought, clas- 
sical beauty, and precision. His logic is as severe 
and irresistible as any writer's of the present day— 
and these tracts commend themselves to very spe- 
cial regard. Every Baptist should obtain them and 
give them free circulation. We make the follow- 
ing beautiful and touching extract from the concln- 
sion of this tract.— NV. Y. Bap. Register. 

Finally the rite of immersion is invested 
with a special interest by the fact that it was, 
under peculiarly marked and affecting circum- 
stances, observed by our Lord himself; and 
that his disciples in submitting to it, are direct- 
ly imitating his example. 

It adds much to the interest and profit with 
which the ordinance of the supper is observ- 
ed, to be able to reflect that the history of its 
institution is identified with the act of the 
Master ; and that its observance by his peo- 
ple is the repetition of a transaction in which 
he himself participated. What Christian’s 
heart has not been inspired with the most 
salutary emotions, as, in observing the rite, 
he has reverted to the same scene recorded 
in Mat. 26; 26—28; as he contemplated the 
Saviour seated at the table with his disciples 
breaking and blessing the bread in their pres- 
ence, and saying to them, “This ismy body 
which is broken for you,’ taking the cup and 
giving thanks, and delivering it to them with 
the impressive words, ‘This is my blood of 
the new covenant—‘Drink ye all of it?’ It 
is an interesting reflection that these were the 
acts of Christ; that these were his words. 
The very form of expression, ‘This is my bo- 
dy,’ ‘This is my blood,’ invests the fact pre- 
sented, with an interest which the simple an- 
nouncement of it by his apostles, could never 
have created. But let the nature of the rite 


be essentially changed, or another transaction 
stituted in its place, let the bread, for exam- 


to the view ofthe church, in the manner in 


that the transaction, although observed in com- 


‘for the remission of sins,“was yet one which 


ple, broken or unbroken, be simply exhibited|or the Hebrew slave ? 


which the show bread was used in the Jewish| there were Hebrew men scattered all over 
tabernacle—let the wine, as a symbol of the|the world, in the last agesof the Hebrew 
‘blood of the new covenant,’ be used as was|commonwealth at least. Do names alter 
the blood which ratified the Jewish covenant, |things? Is the slave code of the South, 
Ex. 24: 8;—and it would at once be felt|baptizeda Christian slave code,any better 


memoration of the death of Christ epdured | slave code ? 
the soil who abhor it sanctify it? Then 


why did not God sprinkle a few Hebrews 
among the heathen and sanctify their more 


fect of areference, either in the remarks of 
the administrator, or in the reflections of the 
worshippers to the scene recorded Mat. 26: 
26—28, would be to awaken a painful sense 
of incongruity between the original rite and 
the substitute. And we doubt not that a sim- 
ilar sensation has often been experienced as 
the disciples of the Redeemer have contem- 
plated the scene of his ‘immersion’ in the riv- 
er Jordan, and have heard him exclaim, ‘Thus 
it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness ;’ and 
have then turned away, and observed, instead 
of the rite thus hallowed by his example, a 
ceremony entirely dissimilar to it in its essen- 
tial characteristics as an external transac- 
tion. 


Wherever the rite of immersion originally 
appointed, has been observed by the disciples 
of Christ, their minds have naturally and al- 
most involuntarily reverted to his example.— 
It has been one of the most delightful reflec- 
tions, while observing the ordinance, that they 
were treading in his footsteps;—a_ reflection 
which has filled them with joy, and hope, and 
courage; which has forcibly reminded them 
while in the act of consecrating themselves 
to His service, of their obligations to be con- 
formed to him in all things involving daty.— 
Their minds have reverted to the scene of his 
baptism, narrated in Mat.3: 13—17, and 
Mark 1: 9—11, with an interest equal, to 
say the least, to that which the remembrance 
of his participation in the institution of the 
supper, is adapted to excite. They have re- 
called the words, ‘Thus it becometh us to ful- 
fil all righteousness ;’ and have felt that they 
were surely as applicable to the case of the 
disciples as the Master. And they have 
rejoiced in the consciousnesss of enduring the 
self denial,and assuming the obligations invol- 
ed in submission to an ordinance which was 
not unbecoming their Divine Lord and Re- 
deemer. And it cannot be doubted that the 
Spirit of God has often by his special influence 
given these reflections and emotions an indeli- 
ble impression, and made them effectual to the 
most salutary results. And is there no respon- 
sibility involved in the act of setting aside the 
rite with which these pleasing associations of 
thought and feeling and purpose are connected 
and substituting in its place a ceremony with 
which they are utterly incompatible ; a care- 
mony which tends in various ways to destroy 
all practical connexion between the example 
of Christ and the act of his disciple in the ob- 
servance of what is called Christian baptism ? 
Is it possible that Pedo Baptists have gene- 
rally appreciated the tendency and effect of 
their unauthorized substitution, in these re- 
spects 2 Is it possible that they have duly 
considered how much that is joyous, and pure, 
and lovely, and soul animating in the emotions 
which a view of the example of Christ is 
adapted to inspire, is lost by the exchange of 
the divinely appointed rite of Christian im- 
mersion for a human invention ? an invention 
which is not merely not baptism, but fails even 
to preserve its significancy ? 


~~ —- — 


Prof. Stuart on Returning Fugi- 
tives. 


Prof. Stuart’s sole reason for his exegesis 
of the Hebrew Fugitive Slave Law rests on 
the assumption that the ‘treatment of the slaves 
under the Heathen was far more severe than 
the slave laws of the Northern States even in- 
their worst condition ever were since the set- 
tlement of the country ? Has not the South- 
ern master by law the practical ‘power of li fe 
and death, of scourging, imprisoning and ex- 
cessive toil,’ as well as the heathen master ? 
and does he not as often use it, too? True, 


the Southern master, like the Hebrew, has 
the oracles of God. But does the slave law 
give them to the slave? Again, says he, 
only among the Hebrews could the slave come 
to the knowledge of the true God.’ Is he sure 
he could not get at it in spite of both law and 
custom as well as the Southern slave ?— 
Were the slave laws of any heathen empire 
ever more rigorous and more abhorrent 
to the entire civilization of the age than the 
present laws of the Southern States? Prof. 
Stuart and the editor of the Observer know 


heathen law ? 
the rice and sugar fieldsof the South more 


nearly resemble the condition of the heathen 


for the brethren,” but 2 still closer commun- 
ion and fellowship with those who, by provi- 
dence and grace, are members of the same 
particular Church or family of visible Chris- 
tians. 


tificial. 
in the plan of Church government instituted 
by the apostles of Christ, who established | of Thee, and of thine own have we given thee,” 
wherever they went, societies, independent of 
each other, and completely organized within 
full well that they were not. On this point | themselves,consisting of those professed Chris- 
the whole question is, even on the Professor’s | tians who were able, conveniently and regu- 
own showing, all within anutshell. Does the | larly, to assemble together. These societies 
present slave code of the Southern States} were termed churches. Whoever carefully 
more nearly resemble the ancient Hebrew or| studies the New Testament will find that the 
Does their actual condition on} word Church, when applied to a Christian as- 
sembly, is used in two distinct senses. 
For a particular congregation of professed be- 
lievers. (2.) For the Universal Charch,— 
Grant there are Christian men South. So} the general assembly and church of the first- 
born. Dr. Robinson, in his New Testament 
Lexicon, defining ecclesia, finds two, and but 
two ecclesiastical senses in which it is used: 
(a) A particular Church, e. g., The Church 
in Jerusalem, Acts viii, I. Antioch, Acts xi, 
than it would be if baptized a heathen|27, &c, (b) The Church Universal; Heb. xii. 
Do the few Christian men on} 23, &c. 


ages did he not in fact do this ? 


in Deuteronomy ? 


Hebrew law of fugitives, granting its nature 


though on what strange exegesis I cannot con- 
ceive ? 


public responsibilities and no exegetical ca- 
pacities whatever,I cannot dispute the exege- 
sis of the text, however absurd it seems to me 
and to all my unsophisticated friends. But 
I wish you would exert a little of your abili- 
ty for us in pushing the above and similar 
questions upon the learned Professor, so as to 
compel him at least to make some show of ar- 
gument on his own ground. But it is self ev- 
ident he cannot do this until he can prove that 
the American slave system, in its enacted 
laws and its bona fide practical operations, is 
in fact like the Hebrew system, and unlike 
the heathen system of old. 

Again, he says ‘reclamation of the fugitive 
Hebrew slave could be lawfully made.’ To 
the law and the testimony, then, let the ap- 
peal be made, and show us under what statu-é 
of the Old Testament the reclamation could 
be made. Where is it, chapter and verse ? 
Or are we simple men to believe that Prof. 
Stuart is both commissioned to expound what 
is inside of the Bible and inspired to teach 
what is outside of it, when he undertakes to 
write his ‘commentaries on Daniel,’ It does 
seem to me that the sophistry of this whole ar- 
gument is so apparent that not to see it with- 
out a word of argument is a greater blunder 
than to ascribe /Esop’s Fables to Burke, or to 
upbraid a scholar for following his teacher, as 
was the case with poor Morton. That much 
learning is a fine thing provided it does not 
make its possessor mad,is the opinion of many 
a WesTERN FARMER 


Church Fellowship. 
* The Communion with the Saints on earth is 
oftwo kinds: I. Ohristian fellowship ; II. 
Church fellowship. The former embraces that 
spiritual Communion which we hold with our 
brethren in the Lord as such, and not in con- 
sequence of any visible Church relations. 
The latter is that which we have specially with 
those to whom we sustain such relations. 
The distinction which we would here point 
out, may be most readily illustrated by the 
difference in civil life, between the aflection 
which a man owes to his own particular fami- 
ly, and the regard which he bears to his friends 
and fellow-citizens. It is his duty to cherish 
toward all around him, sincere friendliness 
and good-will; there may even arise cases, 
where it will be so far necessary to sacrifice 
the family to the community, that he should 
be willing to die for the good of his country. 
Yet who doubts that there is a vast distinctiou 
between the affection due to a wife and family, 
and a proper regard to all others, neighbors, 
fellow-citizens, or even friends? The peculiar 
family affection can be, and ought to be, shar- 
ed only by members of that family. Fora 
man to love any other children as his own, 
would be far from a virtue. Kn 

Just so must we cherish not only a fellow- 
ship with all Christians upon earth, rendering 
us willing, if need be, to “lay down our lives 


This distinction is neither arbitrary nor ar- 
It originates in the Bible, or rather 


(1.) 


Application of the Concession with Regard to 


Society pointed out and perceived in its full’sayings were not identified. And the only ef- 


tolerable slave codes, so as to give them, too 


ing in two senses only, denoting either the 


Did the code of heathen slave laws then be- 
come so sanctified in those latter ages by this | Jesus Christ is affirmed to be ‘Head over all 
interposition of Jews among Gentile slave|things to the Church, which is his body.’ 
holders that the Jews of Judea were under no| When the term is employed to denote a par- 
more moral obligation to regard the injunction | ticular assembly of Christians, it is invariably 
Or if the surrounding} accompanied with a specification of the place 
States had been baptized or called ‘Christ- 
ian’ or ‘Hebrew States,’ while their slave codes | example, the Church at Antioch, at Corinth, 
and customs continued virtually the same,|at Ephesus, or at Rome. 
would this change of name have abrogated the |the New Testament, as in modern times, to 


Journal. 
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their ‘rights of property” And in the latter| whole body of the faithful, or some one assem. 


bly of Christians associated for the worship of 
God. * * * * In this [the former] sense, 


where it was accustomed to convene ; as for 


It is never used in 


denote the aggregate of Christian assemblies 


such as the learned Professor claims it to be,| throughout a province or a kingdom; nor do 


we ever read of the Church of Achaia, Galatia, 
&e., but of the churches in the plural num. 


As lam a plain Western famer, with no} ber.” 


Each separate Church, then, is recognized 
in Scripture as a divinely organized society, 
having its own special prerogatives and rela- 
tions independently of all other bodies; and 
for the employment of which, it is answerable 
to the Head of the Church alone. Its fellow- 
ship is peculiar; just as in every State, each 
member of a family has peculiar relations and 
obligations to the other members, in regard to 
which the State has no concern; he is answer- 
able only to them, and tothe God of the fami- 
lies of all the earth. Such is the distinction 
between Christian fellowship and Church fel- 
lowship.—Curtis on Communion. 
re ae 
From the Cincinnati Despatch. 


THE BLIND GIRL TO HER SISTER. 


BY MISS FANNY MALONE RAYMOND. 


I heard your footsteps light, dear Nell, 
Come bounding up the lane ; 
How glad I am no words can tell, 
To feel you here again, 
As you passed singing o’er the brook 
The lark’s loud trill rose high, 
The thrush called from the hazel nook— 
Each thought his mate was nigh. 
You've brought in sunshine with you, dear, 
An odor from the hills ; 
Your gentle voice, so soft and clear, 
The room with music fills. 


All tongues, Nell, of your brightness speal: 
And praise your beauty’s glow— 

Likening your lovely lips and cheek 
To roses in the snow. 

They tell me you have soft blue eyes, 
Dark brows and sunny hair ; 

Mere outward loveliness they prize— 
I know your soul’s more fair, 

Who leads me forth at break of day “~~ 
To taste the morning air ? 

Who, when the sun’s warmth dies away,” 
Soothes all my darkling care 2} 

Nelly, my mornand evening star, 
I searcely wish for sight ; 

Your kind and gentle teachings are 


The music of my night. 
ARE eT eis 


Our Wills are Ours. 


We have seldom met with a more beautiful, 
striking, and comprehensive thought, either in 
poetry or prose, than one which is to be found 
in the invocation or prelude of Tennyson’s new 
poem, In Memoriam :— 


Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 


It is not often that a thought so far-reaching 
and suggestive is expressed in words so few 
and simple. In the first line the poet recogni- 
zes the great fact of the freedom of the human 
will, as revealed to consciousness, at the same 
time that he recognizes also the mystery which 
encircles this fact. But the second line con- 
tains a thought in addition, which we wish 
could be lodged in every mind, so that it would 
come continually to the notice of men, and be 
pondered many times a day, and amid all the 
various business of life. Our wills are made 
free, that we in our own freedom, and by our 
own choice, might subject them in willing obe- 
dience to the Supreme Will. This is the 
great end for which the will is made free, that 
God’s intelligent creatures mayhav e the con- 
sciousness, and the joy which springs therefrom 
of making a free offering of their wills back to 
Him ; ready at the same time to say, as did 
the servant of God of old, “For all things are 


In the whole range of our earthly activity, 


there is no act so great, as when we lay down 
our wills humbly at the feet of Him who has 
aright in, and rule over us.—Congregational- 
ist. 


ee 
7 oP 


Natura Curtostty.—A White Orow was 


taken in the eastern part of this city, last week, 
by Mr. John O. Curtis. Twoof them were 
seen together and fired upon; and a wing of 
one being broken, it was taken alive. 
purchased by Mr. Alonzo Butler, who had its 
wing set, and it is now in a thriving condition- 
This bird is truly a rara avis,and comes pret- 
ty near being something new under the gun. 
“As black as a crow” will no longer answer 
for an illustration. 
entirely unknown in natural history, but is a 
stranger bird than Poe's raven. ven. Mr. Butler 
Robert Hall has, in like manner, remarked,| has refused $50 for this specimen.—Kennebec 
that “in the New Testament we shall find the 


word church, as a religious appellation, occur- 


It was 


The white crow is not 
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Esq. says the London Baptist Magazine, was sang 


at the anniversary of Gray Friar’s Chapel, 


al experience into a new and better phase of 
the gospel, and seemingly make more of the 
This hymn, composed by James Montgomery, friendship and the guidance of Christ than of 


his atonement for sin. These both forget that 


North-| the conversion of the alarmed and agitated 


ampton, July 17th, 1850, having been communica- jailor, and of the gentle yielding Lydia, enti 


ted for the purpose by the author. 


Now in holy convocation, 
Hands and hearts, and voices raise, 
In one hymn of jubilation, 
To our great Redeemer’s praise. 
Ebenezer ! 
He hath helped us all our days. 


‘Ebenezer’ those before us 
Sang at every onward stage, 
This to day shall swell the chorus, 
in our house of pilgrimage 
May our children 
Sing the same from age to age. 


And in eaven, When all the story 
Of his love to us is shown, 
Be our earliest soug in glory 
Ebenezer, round the throne. 
Then forever, 
We shall know as we are known. 
. 
IP The following is an inscription on a tomb 
stone in Massachusetts. It is beautiful : 
‘l came in the morning—it was Spring, 
And I smiled— 
I walked out at noon—it was Summer, 
And I was glad 
jit was Autumn, 
And I was sad— 
I laid me down at night—it was Winter, 
And I slept.’ 


| sat me down at eve 


— 


Religions nul Ploral. 


Preaching One's Experience. 


Among the very many points of difference 
in the pulpit exercises of gospel ministers, 
perhaps not one is so worthy of special notice 
as that which relates to Christian experience. 
We find in the Independent a few thoughts on 
this subject which will be readily endorsed by 
the generality of Christians, and may not be 
altogether unprofitable to preachers of the 
Word :— 

Every minister of the gospel should have 
an experimental knowledge of the truth which 
he preaches, so far as that truth has a personal 
Nothing can conpensate for the 


application. 
No borrowed phra- 


want of such knowledge, 
seology, no artificial fervor, no rhetorical art 
can supply the place of heart-experience. 
The sanctified heart is quick to detect the lack 
of experimental piety in one who attempts to 
minister to its edification. The severest crit- 
icism ever made upon preaching is the com- 
plaint of the more devout and spiritual hear- 
ers, that “they are not fed.” A venerable lady, 
whose Christian experience had been matured 
under the faithful preaching of the Word, be- 
ing deprived of the privilege of attending the 
house of God, engaged her grandson, a gay 
and impenitent youth, to read to her the ser- 
mons of the most eminent divines of Great 
Britein and America. 
ing this employment irksome, sought to divert 


The young man, find- 


himself by imposing upon his grandmother a 
composition of his own, which, to do him jus- 
tice, was a very well written discourse, arran- 
ged according to the usual method of exposi- 
tion, argument, and application. The old lady 
listened attentively, and asked again and again 
the name of the author—a question which the 
reader as often evaded. When the sermon 
was finished, the young man was eager to get 
his grandmother's opinion of its merits. “How 
do you like the sermon, grandmother?” “Oh, 
pretty well.” “Is it nota very good sermon ?” 
“Why—yes—'tis a good sermon, very well 
written, but it seems to me there isn’t much 
Holy Ghost in it.” That is poor preaching 
which betrays such adeficiency. The preach- 
er should always infuse into his sermon his 
own heart, sanctified and enlivened by the 
Spirit of God; this is the true unction—this 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of pow- 
er. 

But while the minister should preach as 
much as possible from experience, it is not 
desirable that he should much his own expe- 
rience. It is natural for Christians to regard 
their personal experience as the only true type 
of piety, to make it the standard by which to| 
try all professions of piety, and even to try the 
gospel itself, Sometimes ministers carry thie 
habit into the pulpit, and in their preaching 
and their prayers limit the gospel to the circle 
of their own thoughts and emotions under its 
influence. We have heard ministers in pub- 
lic prayer recount in the plaral number the de- 
tails of their own couversion, which, perhaps, 
would not answer to the experience of more 
than one in ten of those professedly uniting 
with them in prayer; and, asif conscious of 
this incongruity, they vill sometimes formally 
exclude a part of the congregation from the 


be perpetrated. 
the Inquisition was, and would again become 
did circumstances permit. 
self into the remembrance of the world; and 


recorded side by side. Each has taken up 
with a phase of the gospel—that answering 
to his own experience—as if it were the whole 


gospel, and in his preaching he so presents it, 
perhaps to the disparagement of other views ; 


whereas each should learn from the other that 


the gospel is far more comprehensive in its 
adaptation to the circumstances and wants of 
the human soal than his limited intelligence 
and imperfect sanctification would seem to im- 
ply. 
experience as a quickening impulse, rather 
than about their own experience, as if that 


Ministers should preach from their own 


were the sole and perfect realization of the 


system of truth in the gospel. 


- 


The Inquisition. 


The Inquisition has become a name of ter- 


ror, not only in those countries where it was 
set up, but in those even where it is known 
only by report. There is one other term in 


human language, and only one, which suggests 
to the mind more dreadful ideas, and thrills 
the soul with more appalling images. Our 
readers may be able perhaps to guess that 
name. Next afier the region where the suf- 
ferer is without hope, the tormentor with- 


_| out pity, and the woe without mitigation or 
end, comes that tribunal which the Church of 


Rome set up to diffuse religion over the earth! 
The one seems to have served as a model for 
the other ; and the resemblance was as close 
asa malignant ingenuity and a fiendish de- 
light in inflicting suffering could make it. 
To the Church of Rome belongs the responsi- 
bility of having set up the Inquisition. On 
her must rest the eternal infamy of having 
sought to propagate, not Christianity, but its 
counterfeit, by means which even paganism 
abhorred as too foul and villainous. The 
world has reason to congratulate itself that the 
powers of this terrible tribunal are curtailed. 
A revolution, essentially indfiel, yet damaging 
to priestcraft, has abridged its prerogatives ; 


and those wholesale murders, termed autos da 
Je, which Spain so often witnessed in the 


palmy days of the Inquisition, dare not now 
Yet we cannot forget what 


It has burned it- 


while history is permitted to speak, this Court, 
which the Church of Rome dignifies with the 
name of the Holy Office, cannot be regarded 
in any other light than as a Den oF MuRDER. 
And it is well at this moment, when the Ro- 
mish priesthood, (a priesthood which has of- 
ferred unceasingly human victims,) with the 


quisition. 


what was actually perpetrated. 


of final doom ! 


up,—the length of time during which it flour- 


shrouded, and the oath of secrecy which was 
imposed upon the witnesses, the familiars, and 
the judges, permitting but an insignificant por- 
tion of the horrors of the place to be known 
beyond its walls,—when we take all this into 
account, the imagination is overwhelmed when 
it thinks of the multitude of the victims, and 


attempts to realize the awful aggregate of their 
sufferings. 
the Church of Rome before the world, as the 


But enough is known to convict 


petition , by saying, “We remember, or at least | uiltiest society that ever existed,—as being 
some of us remember,” or “some of us have] in fact, but an assemblage of miscreants and 


felt,” &c. 


In preaching,one is prone to dwell] Villains banded together against the rest of 


too largely, perhaps exclusively, upon his own | ™&nkind, and who, under the awful name of re- 
experience as the essential gospel. One, for | !igion, robbed and murdered their fellows, on 
instance, who has gone through what the old|® ale which surpassed all former examples 
divines called a law work in his own soul, who|°f wickedness. Rome has laid down we know 
came tothe knowledge of Christ through a|"° how many marks of being the true Church. 
protracted struggle attended with horror and There is one which unquestionably belongs to 
despair, is apt to question the genuineness of | h€? which she has not yet claimed. It is that 
another’s conversion, who, feelin g an impulse of being “DRUNKEN WITH THE BLOOD OF THE 


toward a better life, found Christ as the sin- 
ner’s Friend, and entered at once upon his 
service. Another, who has been brought up 
on catechisms and doctrinal theses, but has re- 
garded conversion as a strange and mechani- 
cal process, through which an unknown pow- 
er must carry him, till in some favored hour, 
while yearning after light and happiness, he 
sees Christ revealed as his personal friend, 
and commits himself to him as his teacher and 
Saviour, is prone to imagine that he has gain- 
ed some higher and better view of Christ than 


SAINTS.” 
TORTURE. 


When the farce of examination had proceed- 
ed asfar as we described, the accused was 
in one of three positions. He had either whol- 
ly acknowledged his guilt, or he had partial- 
ly done so, or he had altogether denied it. 
It may be thought that these three positions 
required three different treatments ; but it 
was not the practice of the Holy Office to dis- 
criminate in such cases, and all were alike 
subjected to the torture! He who had con- 


is common to Christians, magnify his person- 


seeming innocence of the lamb, but the real 
ferocity of the tiger, is seeking to ingratiate 
itself again with the public, it is well to direct 
attention to the past proceedings of the In- 
A history of it is now published 
in London, and will be doubtless in this city. 

The Edinburgh Witness says :—*It ia sad 
to think that this fearful record of enormous 
crimes horrible cruelties, and flagrant injus- 
tice, is but a tithe of what might have been 
told, and that, though all were told which hu- 
man pen has ever recorded of the actings of 
the Inquisition, it would form but a tithe of 
Alas, how 
many thousand victims have perished in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, whose names are 
unknown, and never can be known till the day 
When we take into accouut 
in how many countries the Inquisition was set 


ished,—the countless thousands of every rank, 
and age, and sex, who entered its gates, and 
who never more saw the light of heaven, or 
heard the voice of friend,—virgins whose youth 
and beauty were their only crime,—rich men 
whose large possessions were needed to swell 
the revenues of the church,—heretics, that is, 
believers in the Bible, for whom were reserv- 
ed the strongest racks and the hottest fires of 
the Holy Office,—and when we take into ac- 
count the impenetrable mystery in which all 
the proceedings of this terrible tribunal were 


he had confessed, but that he might be com- 
pelled to confess other crimes, of which the 
Holy Office was not cognizant ; and those who 
had either denied or partially confessed their 
guilt, were also tortured, that the former 
might be compelled to confess somewhat, and 
the latter to acknowledge more than he had 
already done ! . 

The cruelty of the Inquisitors had frequent- 
ly to be checked, as cases were constantly oc- 
curring where death ensued from the inflic- 
tion of the torture. A law was therefore pas- 
sed, which required them to apply it only once. 
But men who had showed so much ingenuity 
in the construction of the various instruments 
and machines used in the Holy Office, would 
have little difficulty in evading a law of this 
sort ; and we accordingly find that when they 
inflicted the torture they had a physician pres- 
ent, who informed them when it could no lon- 
ger be continued without danger to life; and 
then the torture was declared to be commen- 
ced, but not terminated, and the wretched suf- 
ferer was sent back to his cell, with the com- 
fortable assurance that the punishment would 
be reinflicted so soon as his frame was capable 
of bearing it. By this clever manceuvre the 
law was evaded, and the torture might be re- 
newed, again and again, without let or hin- 
drance. 

. 7 * i * . 

As the screams of the tortured prisoner 
might probably be heard beyond the walls of 
the Holy Office, unless precautions were ta- 
ken to prevent it, the torture was inflicted in 
the “Hallof Torture,” a room either under- 
ground, or placed in the centre of the build- 
ing. 

* . * . + * 

The first torture was generally that of “the 
pulley.” The prisoner was stripped of all his 
clothes, except his drawers and stockings, and 
his hands were fastened behind him. A rope 
was then attached to his hands, and a heavy 
iron weight to his feet. When all was ready, 
the executioners suddenly hoisted him up to 
the ceiling, by means of the rope running 
through a pulley, which was suspended from 
a staple in the roof of the room. The arms 
being most painfully wrenched backwards, the 
weight of the body alone would in most cases 
be sufficient to tear them from their sockets ; 
but to render the attainment of this object the 
more certain, the weight we have mentioned 
was attached to the feet. While thus sus- 
pended, the prisoner was sometimes whipped ; 
at other times had a red hot iron thrust into 
various parts of his body; and he was coldly 
admonished by the Inquisitors to speak the 
truth. If he refused to confess, and his arms 
had not yet been dislocated, the rope was sud- 
denly loosened in such a manner that he fell 
within a tew inches of the ground, and receiv- 
ed a jerk which almost certainly effected the 
required dislocation. 

If the prisoner still refused to confess, and 
was capable of bearing the re-infliction of the 
torture, one or other of the following processes 
were gone through:—If he was xot, in the 
opinion of the physician, able to bear any more, 
he had his joints set, and was remanded to his 
cell, till he was so far re-invigorated as to ren- 
der it safe to torture him again. 

The torture of the fire, or the chafing dish, 
was thus applied :—The prisoner had his feet 
laid bare, and was placed in the stocks, so that 
he could not move hand or foot. A chafing 
dish, full of burning charcoal, was then brought 
in, and the soles of his feet exposed to the heat 
which was intense. To render the torture 
more unbearable, the feet were frequently rub- 
bed with grease, so that if the infliction was 
continued long they would be literally fried. 
During the process the prisoner was exhorted 
to confess; and if by extremity of pain he was 
induced to promise to do so, the attendants 
temporally introduced a board between his feet 
and the fire, and he was required to go on with 
his confession. If he repented of his promise 
the board was withdrawn, and the process pro- 
ceeded with. The heartless conduct of the In- 
quisitors during the infliction of the torture is 
well known ; and Archibald Bower (himself a 
counsellor of the Inquisition of Macerata) 
states that frequently while an unhappy and 
probably innocent person was crying out in 
their presence during the infliction, and beg- 
ging, by all that was sacred, for one moment’s 
relief, the Inquisitors and the rest of the inhu- 
man crew, unaffected by his complaints, and 
deaf to his groans, tears, and entreaties, were 
entertaining one another with the news of the 
town ; nay, sometimes they would even insult 
with unheard-of barbarity, the unhappy wretch 
in the height of his torments. 

There were several machines bearing the 
name of “the rack.” One of these was a sim- 
ple partition, with a windlass behind it, from 
the barrel of which two ropes passed through 
two pulleys tothe front of the partition. The 
prisoner was partially stripped, and having a 
handcuff placed on each wrist, he was placed 
with his back to the partition. The two ropes 
one on each side, being fastened to the cuffs 
on his wrists, were drawn tight, and the pris- 
oner’s arms were thus extended on each side 
of him, and the pressure was increased till his 
arms were dragged from their sockets. 

Another machine, also bearing the name of, 
rack, but called by the Spaniards “Zscalero,” 
and by the French “Chevalet,” was a sort of 
frame work, or trough, in which the prisoner 
was laid, but in such a manner that a cross 
piece, like the step of a ladder, prevented him 
resting on the bottom ; his back resting on 
this cross piece, and his feet were slightly rais- 
ed above the level of his head, a position which 
to some extent impeded breathing. He was 
then bound to the sides of the machine by 
three or four cords round each arm, and the 


fessed his guilt was tortured, not for the crimes same number round each leg, each cord pass- 
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ing round the limb about three times, and each 
having inserted in it a thick stick, for the pur- 
pose of tightning. On the word being given 
each of these sticks had a wrench given it, and 
the cords were thus tightened in the same 
manner as ropes are on carriers’ carts ; and 
turn after turn was given, until the cords cut 
into the flesh to an extent that rendered them 
invisible. It is not tobe supposed that this 
process could be pursued without drawing 
blood, and this to such an extent as, with the 
pain, to cause the prisoner to faint. If this did 
not happen, the process might be sometimes 
continued, by re-adjusting the cords on unin- 
jured places, and then re-tightening them. 

But, as if such diabolical cruelty was insuf- 
ficient, another process was gone through, 
while the prisoner was in course of being so 
tortured. His nose was stopped, so that he 
could not breathe through it ; and a piece of 
linen in the shape of a bag, was put into his 
mouth, and just inserted in his throat. Into 
this bag was poured water, which in conse- 
quence of the interposition of the linen, could 
escape into the throat only drop by drop. The 
insertion of the linen in the throat rendered it 
impossible to breathe, and in the desperate ef.- 
forts to draw his breath, the prisoner fre- 
quently burst blood vessels, and sometimes 
died under the infliction. As much as seven 
English pints of water have sometimes been 
poured down the throat in this manner ; a fact 
which, considering that only a very small 
stream or thread of water was allowed to run, 
will give some idea of the time during which 
the process was continued. 

If the accused was not too much exhausted 
by the last process, he was subject to another. 
He was fixed in a machine with his head down- 
wards, a position which, taken into account 
the probable derangement of his system from 
previous tortures, would cause him to disgorge 
the large quantity of water which he had pre- 
viously swallowed, 


The description we have given of the vari- 
ous tortures inflicted by the Inquisition will 
not apply to every individual tribunal. There 
were variations in the degree of torture, and 
frequently on the description of the machine 
used. For instance, in some tribunals instead 
of the rack being used, the prisoner was fore- 
ed up against the wall, and cords over his 
body, running through rings fastened in the 
wall were tightened so as to cut into his flesh. 
In others, the dice and the canes were used, 
The iron dice were fastened by a machine to 
the heel of the feet, and were by screws for- 
ced through the flesh till they came to the 
bone. Canes were placed crosswise between 
the fingers of the hands, and by pressure a 
most unhearable pain was inflicted. 


EXECUTION OF THE SENTENCE. 


The punishments of the Holy Office were of 
two kinds: Reconciliation and Relaxation. 

Reconciliation included every degree of pun- 
ishment, from the slightest penance to impris- 
onment for life in the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion. Relaxation was the delivery of the body 
of the accused to the secular power, that it 
might be consigned to the flames. Those on- 
ly were relaxed who had been once reconciled, 
and afterwards relapsed, or sometimes those 
convicted of formal heresy. The sentence was 
not communicated to the prisoner till it was 
about to be carried into effect. Certain times 
were appointed for the celebration of autos 
da fe, at which the sentences of the prisoners 
were read, and the sentences thereafter execu- 
ted. The prisoners were dressed in conical 
caps and san benitos, dresses of yellow stuff 
descended to the knees, having distinctive 
marks upon them, according to the degree of 
the wearers’ guilt and the punishment about 
to be inflicted. Those slightly suspected of 
heresy wore the san benito plain. Those vio- 
lently suspected had half of a cross painted in 
red on their dress. Those convicted of for- 
mal heresy had the red cross entire. For 
those condemned to be relaxed, or burnt, there 
were three varieties of dress. Those who re- 
pented before sentence was decided on, wore 
the san benito with a red cross, and a conical 
hat with a similar cross. Those who repent- 
ed after sentence was passed, and were in 
consequence to be mercifully strangled at the 
stake previous to being burnt, had, in addition 
to the cross on the san benito, a bust. (a like- 
ness of the wearer,) in the midst of flames 
which were reversed. The caroza, or hat, 
was painted inthesame manner. Those who, 
not having repented at all, were to be burnt 
alive, had their san denitos and carozas paint- 
ed in the same manner as those last described, 
with the exception that the flames were in 
their natural position, that a portrait of the 
wearer was painted on it, and that the pictur- 
esque effect of the whole was heightened by 
the addition of grotesque figures of devils; a 
quiet intimation, no doubt, of the locality to 
which the tunctionaries of the Holy Office 
wished, in their Christian charity, to consign 
the victims of their cruelty. The locality 
fixed for the celebration of the auto da fe was 
generally a large square or space of ground 
out of town; and all sermons, except that 


that day, the population being invited to attend 
and take part in the celebration. The victims 
dressed as already described, each bearing a 
rope of broom round his neck, and a green wax 
taper in his hand, were marched slowly, in 
procession, and by the most circuitous route, 
to the place fixed upon. They were placed 
in the midst of the multitude, who were accom- 
modated as far as possible with seats, in a 
vast square of raised seats ; and the officiating 


(generally fagellent) having them inflicted ; 


preached at the auto da fe, were forbidden on|M 


priest having preached bad ie aie and gone —— Schoo Teachers and others will be 
through certain ceremonies, sentences | faithfully atten to. — 


were read,those subjetced to slight punishments | , cmeclness invited 10 e0lk cmshcieashinn Oey my 
May 30. 


and those condemned to be burnt, being hand- 
ed over to the secular powers, and conveyed 
tothe place of execution, (which was often 
erected in another locality,) were consigned to 
the flames. We must not omit to remark, as 
a proof of the mercy of the executioners, that 
occasionally, in cases where a condemned her- 
etic repented at the stake, he was strangled 
previously to being burnt, or some substance 
was thrown into the flames calculated to raise 
adense smoke, and suffocate the victim pre- 
vious to the flames reaching him. At Ven- 
ice the condemned heretic was carried at dead 
of night from his cell tov a gondola, in which 
he was conveyed, with the attendance of none 
but the boatmen and a priest, beyond two cas- 
tles. There another boat was waiting. A 
plank having been placed between the two 
boats the prisoner was laid on it with his 


his feet. On a given signal, the boats retired 


the deep.” 


~~ 


are mine.— Bernard. 


Muertisements, 


In Quart Bottles. 

FOR THE PURIFYING OF THE BLOOD 
AND FOR THE CURE OF 
Scrofula Rheumatism, Stubborn Ulcers, Dyspep- 
sia, Salt Rheum, Fever Sores, Erysipelas, 
Pimples, Biles, Mercural Diseases, Cuta- 
neous Eruptions, Liver Complaint, 
Bronchitis, Cousumption, Fe- 
male Complaints, Losss of 
Appetite, General De- 
bility, &c. 

N THIS PREPARATION WE HAVEall the 
restorative properties of the root, combined and 
concentrated in their utmoststrength and effica- 
cy. Experiments were made in the manufacture 
of this medicine until it was found it could not be 
improved. Accordingly, we find it resorted to 
almost universally in cases of Scrofula, Liver dis- 
eases,, Salt Rheum, General Prostration of the 
Vital Powers, and all those tormenting diseases of 
the skin so trying to the patience, and injurious 
o the health. Itis atonic, aperient and disin- 
fectant. It actssimultaneously upon the stom- 
ach, the circulation and the bowels, and thus three 
processes, which are ordinarily the result of three 
different kinds of medicine are carried on at the 
same timethrough the instrumentality ef this one 
remedial agent. There are many ways of releiv- 
ing pain for the time being, but there is only one 
way of removing disease. No palliative, no an- 
odyne no tropical application will remove it. It 
must be attacked at its source, in the fluids of the 
body, which convey the poison to the localities 
where it is developed in inflamation, sores, ulcers 
tumors, abscesses, glandular swellings, etc,as the 
case may be, 
These fluids mast be reached, acted upon, pu- 
rified by some powerful agent. Such an agentis 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla,which gently stimulates while 
it disinfects and expels from the stomach and bow- 
els all that is irtating, and at the same time re- 
stores their vigor and tone. Its great merit Is 
that it meets and neutralizes the active principles 
of disease itself, and when that is gone, the symp- 
toms necessarily disappear. The rapidity with 
which the patient recovers health and strength 
under thistriple influence is surprising. Each 
new case in which it is applied farnishes in the 
result a new certificate of itsexcellence, and we 
have only to point to the accumulated testimony 
of multitudes who haye experienced its effects to 
convince incredulity itself of its real value. 


FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 
The attention of the reader is called to the fol- 
lowing certificate of a remarkable cure effected 
by using only five bottles of Sand’s Sarsaparilla. 


Sipwey, (M.) April 15 1850. 


™ Messrs. A. B. and D. Sands: Gentlemen— 
This is to certify that the subscriber, of Sidney, 
County of Kennebec, State of Maine, has been 
afflicted more or less ever since my birth, with 
Scrofula,* which continued to increase until 
last February. In January my legs were so swoll- 
en [could not get ona bootor stocking, and I 
had several large sores on me allthe time. In this 
situation, | was about to give up in despair, when 
I was advised to try Sand’s Sarsaparilla. I had 
not much faith in it, but I sent to your agents is 
Augusta, Me., and procured a bottle, which din 
me so much good,I sent and got another, and 
countinued until [had taken five bottles. J am 
now perfectly well. If any person who may read 
this letter is afflicted with any disease of Scrofula, 
[ would most sincerely recommend and advise 
them to make use of Sand’s Sarsaparilla. If any 
person wishes further information about my case, 
by calling upon mel can convince them of 
the healing power of this medicine. 

Signed STEPHEN C. HAYWOOD. 
Augusta, April 16 1850. 
P. S.—We are personally acquainted with Mr. 
Hay wood, and believe his statement above to be 
true. 
Signed DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A‘ 
B. & D. SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 
Fulton street, corner of Wilham, New-York.— 
Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the 
United States and Canadas, Price $1 per bottle ; 


bottles for $5. 
“For sale by C. P. WELLS, JOHN BRAD- 


GORHAM, New Haven—and B. K. BLISS, 
Springfield. 


New Books, 

HE almost Christian discovered ; or the false 

professor tried and cast, by the Rev. Matthew 
Mead, with anintroduction by Rev. Wm.R. Wil- 
liams. 
The Gospel its own advocate, by George Grif- 
fin, L. L. D. 
Notes on the Miracles, by Richard C. French, 


A. 
Women of America, by McIntosh. 
Literature and Literary Men, by Gilfillan, sec- 
ond series. 
Unity of the Races, by Smyth. 
Humbolt’s Cosmos. 
Life of Jean Paul. 
Womans’ Friendship, by Grace Agnilar. 
Early Conflicts of Christianit by Kip &e.,&e, 
: WELLES, 


For sale by C. I 
May 30. 192 Main Street. 


Books and Stationery. 

HE subscriber intends keeping a co te as- 
T sortment of School, Theological and Miscelle. 
neous Books. To the i department par- 
ven. The ordersof 


192 Main Street. 


body chained, and a heavy weight attached to] { « 


from each other, and he was precipitated into}-59 « 


At. THinGs are Yours.—I “eannot be 
poor so long as God is rich, for all his riches 


DOCK, and J. J. DIMOCK, Hartford; by S.C.) 


GENTLEMEN'S HATS. | 
FALL FASHION, 1859 
BIDWELL, DANIELS , 
Co., 202 Main street, y; 


now issue the Pall sty), 


Hats. They Cannot be Sur- 


; ‘ passed in point P 
richness of material and finish. , Aiea 
sept 13 T lw 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR Cony, 
TICUT FRIENDS. . 


DRY GOODS 


Wé have just added to our stock of Fall ( 
| several THGUSAND DOLLARS 
which we shall sell as low as can be bough 
Town, County, or State, ; 
20 Bales good 4-4 Brown Sheetings 6 |.4 
i Case Prints 6 ld ye, 
M DeLains 119 * 
50 Pieces New Fall Style M De Laine = 
| _ J QS Pita we 
Thibets, Alpacas and Lyoness 
5) ~=Flannels, all colors. 
440 « fine Super and 3 ply Carpetings 
Bay State and Waterloo, Long and squ: Wool 
en Shawls amongst which are some “0 ~e 
styles. Ladies buying Shawls will be su : ah ; 
better styles early, than late in the season _— 


lagi ONE TON! 

TINGS,” S/MERES, AND VES). 
ROCK WOOD, 

‘ 8w 


FOODS 
Worth, 


in any 


>“ 


nese Cloths 


i . ¥ 
Springfield, Sept 13th 1850. 


FALL FASHIONS 1850. 


STRONG 4 WOODRUFF have in their 
Fall Fashion for Gentlemen’s Hats ready 
for inspection and sale at 


204 Main Strery 


: 20) 
sept 2 Of 


Carpets! Carpets! 
BL OO isms 


cao bought atthe large peremptory sale 

the Thompsonville Company comprisng 9 

assortment of — 

BRUSSELS, 
IMPERIAL THREE PLy 
SUPERFINE INGRAINS. 

with a large assortment of English Tapestry ¢ AR. 

PETS, DRUGGETS, RUGS, STAIR Can. 

PETS. For sale 10 per cent cheaper than ever be. 

fore offered by 

OLMSTEAD, THACHER &§ GOODRICH 
sept 20 ; 


9 r 
ow 2 


Protection Insurance Company---Fire and 
Marine. 

OFFICE NO.8 EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 
NORTH OF THE STATE HOUSE 
HARTFORD CT. 

: iyo Company was incorporated by the Legis: 

lature of Connecticut, for the purposa ot ef. 
fecting Fire and Marine Insurance—has a capital 
of $200,000, and has the power of increasing its 
capital to half a million of dollars. 7 
_ The company will issue policies on Fire or Ma- 
rine Risks on terms as favorable as other Offices. 
Application may be made by letter from aj 
part of the United States, where no agency is c:. 
tablished. ‘The office is open at all hours for th: 
transaction of business. 
The Directors are :— 
Daniel W. Clark, 
Charles H. Northam, 
William Kellogg, 


| John Warburton, 
Lemuel Humphrey, | 


Elisha Peck, 
Thomas Belknap, 
A. G. Hazardy 
Ebenezer Seeley 
Mark Howard, 
John W. Seymour. 


Benjamin W. Greene, 
Willis Thrall, 
Ellery Hills, 
William A. Ward, 

Db. W.¢( ‘LARK 9 President. 
. Wo. Conner, Secretary 
Hartford, April, 1850, : 


AUTNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 

NCORPORATED in 1819, for the purpose o 

insuring against loss and damage by fire only , 
— Capital $250,000, secured and vested in the best 
possible manner—offer to take risks on terms as 
favorable asother offices. The business of the 
company is principally confined to risks in the 
country, and therefore so detached that its capital 
is not exposed to great losses by sweeping fires.- 
The Office of the company is kept in their new 
building, next westof Treat's Exchange Cotiee 
House, State street, where constant attendance is 
given for the accommodation of the public 
The Directors of the company are :- 


Thomas K. Brace, Miles A. Tuttle, 
Samuel Tudor, | John L. Boswell, 
Joseph Pratt, Ebenezer Flower, 
James Thomas, | Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, 
Roland Mather, 


Joseph Church, 

Silas B. Hamilton, 

Frederick Tyler, 

Robert Buel 
THOMAS K. BRACE, President. 
S. L. Loomis, Secretary. 

> The Atna Company has agents in most of 

the towns inthe State, with whom insurance can 

be effected. 

Hartford, April, 1850. 


L. BARTLETT & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


American Washing 
— AND— 
BLEACHING FLUID 


No. 21 ELM STREET, HARTFORD CONN. 


‘THIS Fluid is offered as a substitute for Soap in 
washing. By its use, families save more tian 
half the labor and time usually expended in wesh- 
ing, and have their work done in the nicest nan- 
nerand without any injury tothe fabric. Itcosts 
no morethan common Soap and is warranted [0 
give perfect satisfaction in every particular, or the 
money will be refunded.—Dealers supplied by the 
barrel, half barrel or dozen bottles. 

Hartrorp, Sept. 10th, 185". 
The undersigned, Grocers in the city offHartford 
have used and sold Messrs. L. Bartlett 4 Co's 
Washing Fluid during the past three months, an 
consider it an excellent and saleable article—one 
that gives good satisfaction to customers and fully 
answers the recommendations of the Proprietrs- 
H.E. & M. Gilbert, C. Glazier. 


Edwin G. Ripley, 
S. S. Ward, 
Henry Z. Pratt. 


Ward Woodbridge, | 


John G, Mix. E.S. Woodard § Son. 
Henry B. Rhodes. R. M. Burdick §,Co, 
A.Shepard. Allyn & Fowler. 
Wm. H. Gilbert. Case & Parker. 
A. Saunders & Son. J. H. Warner. 
ae &§ Clarke. J. G. Litchfield. 
- J. Work. Hiram Rogers. 
Adams & Field. Elias Rathbun. 
J. M. ier Henry K. Barber. _ 
sept. 20 


—— 


SELAS CHAPMAN. 

¢ Merchant Sailor, 
No. 1 Central How, Hiartford, 
eee tenders thanks to those who 

have heretofore been his patrons, and pledges 
his best endeavors to merit a continuance of thei! 
favors. His stock of 

CLOTHS, DOESKINS, CASSINERES, 

~ — SATIN-AND OTHER VESTINGS, 
Embracesat all times the most rare and desirab r 
styles the market affords. No exertion is ~ pet 
to obtain the various novelties that appear, ” 
constantly maintain as seasonable and complete * 
collection as the most strict attention will procure: 
GARMENTS thoroughly made and trimmed in 
the neatest and most fashionable style, at price® 
worthy an examination before purchasing else- 
where. Friends and the public generally, are > 
vited to callatthe Corner, No. 1 Central Row. 


_ 1y49 


out State 
Feb. 15, 1850. 


Slate. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 


VOL XXIX. 


THE CHRISTIAN SEURETAR 


Is published evert Friday Morning, at the ¢ 
corner J ain and Asylu n Streets. 
TERMS. 


Subscribers in the city furni l by th 


at ‘I'wo Dollars per annum. 

Papers seat by mail at Two Dollars in 4 
with a discount of twelve and a ha | 
Ageats becoming respunsible for six or more 

Advertisements mserted at the ual rate 
advertising in this eity, 

Commanteati ms, in order to 
sertion, Should reach us as ea av 
Wednesday morn iw, and addr j | 
SMITH, post paid. 


ROBERT NOUR 


GENERAL AGENT, 


—— Pee be ee 


ome re Ce re 


The Revival of Religion 


If religion is to be revived, the wor 
begin with those who minister at thi 
The religious press may do something a 


members of the churches do mor buta 


be in vain without the vital power of th 


pit. This power is not simply or mainly 
power of talent, of eloquence or of leat 
all of which may be displayed without 
spiritual results, the congregations livin 
dying in impenitence, though they liste: 
admiration. It is the power of a mina 


minated by divine truth and converse 
the unseen world, of a heart conirolie 

deeming love, touched with compass 
sinners, and bent upon securing their salval 
Anything short of this come 
of the end proposed, and whatever atle 
and labor, and prayer could accomplish, 


infinitely 


ynoor ma 
i 


be honestly attempted, however 


the success; and success or defeat will a 
be bathed in tears. Christ Jesus cam 
the world to save sinners: the true mini 
will be satisfied with nothing less. Liu 
ean detect in his hearers the signs of 
life ; unles he can see the work of mor 
novation in progress, either in the silen 
steadiness of solitary conversions or | 
“mighty rushing wind” of the Spirit's 
operations ; unless his parishoners are hi 
and Joy, and destined to be the crown 
rejoicing in the presence of the Lord J: 
his coming, whatever else he may have ac! 
ed, he has failed in the great point, and 
retire and wi ep in secret place 

May it not be that religi m is noti 
and progressive because the gi ind ol 
preaching is at times lost sight of in the ati 
ment of its secondary purposes’ ‘Ther 
difference between the things “which a 
pany salvation” and the thin ential 
between what precedes it and is indis) 
ble to it and the thing itself; and it is nat 
it is even easy for him who labors in 
and doctrine, to sink into a quiet and con 
state of mind by losing sight of the tormg 
contemplating the realization of the Ia 
The congregation may be large and on | 
crease. Every seat may have its occugl 
and demands be made for new accommod: 
The society to which he ministers may } 
quiring strength in ability as well as ine 
ing in numbers. He may bserve a ma 
progress in intellectual and social culture 
congregation becoming more intelligent 
refined as well as more observant of pi 
worship. The vulgarities and the vices w 
have deformed his society are passing : 
under the pure and elevating influences o 
pulpit and the house of God. The great 
trines of the gospel may not only be in 
ted with clearness and fidelity, but be rece 
intelligently and confidently, the congreg 
being rooted and grounded in the sound 
thodoxy, and in argument and proof-text 


very children and Sunday School 
ars being able to put to flight armies of 
aliens. 

Order may prevail in the Society ai 
ternal fellowship in the Church whicl 
jar disturbs from the beginning to th 
the year, LDesides all 
preacher may not only be listened to wit 
pect, but be followed with applause, rece 
every attention in bis social and parochi 
tercourse ; and admired for the ability 
which he expounds the truth and the elogt 
with which he enforces it, must he not be 
than man if hoe does not lay some flattd 


if not above al 


unction to his soul, from the survey of al 
order, harmony, intelligence, and cult 


from this prevalence of truth, from his 
sonal popularity, and all the signs of pro 
and prosperity? And should the thoug 
times obtrude, that after all the great en 
preaching is not attained, that his hes 
are still dead in trespasses and sin, and 

ing on to the grave and the judgment wit 
hope, how natural it is to quiet the uneas 
by anticipations of the fnture, trusting 
what is outwardly so fair and promising 
not be without fruit, and that such respect 
intelligent, and well-behaved hearers e: 
be lost- 

So far es relates to all these signs of 
ward prosperity, we are happy to know 
record, that they were never more visibl: 

"general in the Churches. They who u 
ter at the altar, honored of God in the ore 
noblest work committed to mortal 
while they thank God and take courage, : 
rest in nothing short of the great end 


